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called HttrnL Thefe melons, as we have at- 

, may be kept frefli for five or fix 
lonths. Great care is taken every year to make a 
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proper proyifion of them for the emperor's table. 

The tfe-tfe are a fpecies of fruit peculiar to China, 
that grow in almoft all the provinces* There are &\U 
ferent kinds of them. Thofe of the fouthern parts of 

the empire are remarkably fweet ; their feeds are black 
and flat, and the pulp is filmy and extremely juicy. In 
Chan-fi and Chen-fi the tfe-tfe are larger, firmer, and 
richer, and much fitter for being kept. The tree which 
produces this fruit is very beautiful \ it is as tall and 
bufhy as a middling fized walnut-tree : its leaves in 
Ipring and fummer are of a bright green, but in autumn 
they appear of a beautiful red. The fruit is the fize of 
a common apple ; in proportion as they ripen, they 
affume an orange-colour ; and when they are dried 
they are as fweet and mealy as figs. 

Two kinds of fruit with which we are not acquainted 
are found in the provinces of Fo-kien, Quang-tong 
and Quang-fi. The firft, called li-tchi y of the fize of 
a date, has a ftone, which is long and very hard, and 
covered with a foft juicy pulp, that has an exquifite 
tafte. This pulp is inclofed with a rough, thin rind, 
lhaped at one end like an egg. We are aflured, that 
this fruit is delicious ; but it is dangerous when eat to 
excels ; as it is fo hot, as to occafion an eruption over 
the whole body. The Chinefe fuffer it to dry in the 
ind, until it becomes black and fliri veiled, like prunes 

By thefe means, it is preferved all the year ; they gene- 
rally ufe it in tea, to which it communicates a certain 

> which they prefer to ( the fweetnefs of.fugar. 
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fruit is carried to Pe-km for the ufe of the em- 
peror, inclofed in* tin vefTeis, filled with fpirits mixed 
with honey and other ingredients, and thus it preferves 
an appearance of frefhnefs ;: but lofes much of its fla 
vour. That this prince might tafte them in the higheft 
perfection, the trees themfeives have been fometimes 

tranfported to the capital in boxes ; and they have been 
fo well managed, that, wheni they arrived there* the, 
fruit was. near its maturity,. 

Another kind of fruit peculiar to the fouthern pro- 
vinces, is the long*yen 9 or dragon's eye ; it is of a rounds 
figure, has a yellowilh fkin,and its pulp is- white, tart ancl 
juicy, and is very agreeably flavoured*. 

The Chinefe diftingifh three kinds of apricot trees 
the apricot-tree with double flowers ; the apricot-tree 
that produces fruit, and the wild apricot-tree; The 
apricot-tree with double flowers, is cultivated in gar- 
dens ; the Chinefe divide this tree into four principal 
clafles j which are the: millefolia, pale yellow, milk 
white, and the common, the buds of which at firft ap 
pear red $ but the flowers whiten as they blow;. There 
are dwarf apricot-trees with double flowers, which are 
placed for ornament in apartments, where they floweF 
during winter* The reft are planted on little mounts 
in gardens, and have a very beautiful effect in fpririg* 
The apricot-tree bearing fruit, and the wild apricot are 
fimilar to thofe of Europe, from the kernels of the 
latter the Chinefe extract a good oil* which 
may be fubftituted for that ufed at table 5 it is, at leaft 
much fuperior to the 6il produced from walnuts, which 
is burnt in lamps. The Chinefe peafants warm their 
ftoves with what remains of the ftones, and coIle& the 

coders for manuring their land* 
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The barren mountains which lie to the weft of Pe- 
kin, are covered with thcfe trees ; and the oil extracted 
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from their kernels, render the peafants as rich as thofc 
who live in the low lands. Apricots in China, as in 
Europe, are generally the earlift fruit of furnmer. The 
Chinefe, preferve them both dry and liquid j but they 
always wait until the fruit is quite ripe. Befides this, 
they prefs out the juice, boil and clarify it, and form 
it into a kind of lozenges, that may be kept as long 
as they choofe, and which, when diffolved in water, 
make a cooling and refrefiiing beverage. 

China produces abundance of grapes ; it is not, there- 
fore from a want of this fruit, that the Chinefe make 

fo little ufe of wine. Thofe who believe that the vine 
was not known in the Chinefe empire until very latey 

and that it was carried thither from the weft, labour 
under a great miftake, for all the literati affert, that 
that the vine has been known and cultivated in China 
from the remoteft antiquity, and it is certain, that there 
were vines in Chan-fi and Chen-fi feveral centuries be 
fore the Chriftian era ; and that a fufficiency of them 
were cultivated to make abundance of wine. Grofier 

■ 

fays, that in the large Chinefe herbal book it is faid 



that wine made from grapes, was the wine of honour* 
which feveral cities prefentectto the emperors, their 
governors and viceroys. In 1 373, the emperor Tai-tfou 
accepted fome of it, for the laft time, from Tai-yuen, 
a city of Chen-fi, and forbade any more to be pre- 
fented, faying, I drink little wine + . and I am unwilling* 
that what I do drink, Jhould occafion any burden to my 

people, 
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The vine has however, like the empire ittelf, expe* 
rienced its r evolution* it has often been included in the 






lift of profcribed trees and flirubs that 
culture, and the extirpation was at times carried 
far in many provinces* that the remembrance of it was 
forgotten. W ith regard to the prefent ftate of the 
culture of vines in China, we know from unqueftion 
able authority that the emperors Kang-hi, Yong-tching 

* 

and Kien-long, now on the throne, have caufed a num* 
ber of new plants to be introduced from foreign count 
tries ; that the three provinces of Honan, Chan*tong 
and Chenfi, have repaired their former loffes ; that 
the large cities of Tai-yuen and Ping-yang in Chan-fi, 
are become famous on account of the great quantity 
of dried grapes that are procured from their environs i 
and that the province of Pe-tcheli, at all times fruitful 
in vines, produces fo many at prefent, that there are 
fourteen of its diftricls celebrated for their raifins, 

which are preferved and fold in Pe-kin at a very mo- 
derate price. 

As roots and greens are the principal nourifliment o( 
the people, they fpare no labour to procure them good 
Befides thofe kinds common in Europe, they have a 
great number of others, in a great meafure unknown to 
us, at leaft to the nation at large. Among thefe is & 
fpecies of onion, which are not produced from' feed, 
^s ours are. Towards the clofe of the feafon 
fmall filaments fpring from the ends of the leaves, in 
the middle of which a white onion is formed* 

■ 

thofe that grow in the earth. This fmall onion again, 
{hoots forth leaves fimilar to thofe which fupport it ; 

and thefe new leaves bear another onion on their 
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in *fuch a manner, that the leaves 



the onion become "fmaller as they are farther diftant 
from the earth. 




, forrel, cabbage-plants and other greens, whea 
tranfported from India to China, either die or degene- 
rate before the end of two or three -years. The Chi* 



nefe, however, have real cabbages ; but sthey never 




grow into a head. They have alfo had parfley for a 
long time ; but it lofes the tafte and beauty which it 
has in Europe* 

the pot-herbs which <we have not, and for 

which it is faid the Chinefe are to be envied, is a plant 
called pe-t/ai. 5t is much ufed, and bears fome refem- 
blance to the Roman beet ; but differs from it in its flow- 

1 

er, feed, tafte and lize. The be ft pe-tfai grows in the nor- 

provinces, -where the inhabitants leave it to be 






the hoar-frofts. The quantity fown and 





confumed is very great indeed ; and in the months of 

October and November the bridges of Pe-kin are aSlmoft 
blocked up by waggons which continue 
morning till night, loaded with this plant. The Chi- 

4 

nefe make provifion of pe-ifai for winter $ pickling of 
it, and mixing it with their rice. 

even the bottom of their wa 






beds 






and rivulets 



produce crops that to us are unknown. Their induftry 
has found out refources in a number of aquatic plants^ 







or water-chefnut, and the 



are the ereateft delicacies of a Chinefe table. 

caufed this latter plant to be cul- 



tivated in all the takes, marlhes and wafte grounds 





Water, : wmcn Derong to 
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the emperor has ordered all the canals which orna* 
merit his gardens, to be planted with it ; and the greater 
part of the ditches round his palace are full of it. The 



flower s^and verdure of this plant cover thofe two im 



menfe Qieets of water in the centre of PeJcin, and 
which are only Separated by a bridge, where every body 
may pafs, and from which there is an excellent view 
of the gardens belonging to the imperial palace. The 



pi-tfi grows only in the fouthern provinces of China ; 
it foon dies at Pe-kin ; its leaves are as long as thofe 
of the bulrufli, but hollow, and formed into a pipe like 
the top of an onion. Its fruit is found in a cover 
formed by its root, in which it is inclofed, as a chefnut 



in its hulk. And when this hulk is broken, the fruit 




may be extracted, without hurting the plant. It is 
exceedingly wholefome, and has a moft delicate tafte. 

is given to fick people to chew, as jt is very cooling 
for the mouth. 

TREES, SHRUBS AND PLANTS. 

China contains almoft every fpecies of trees that are 
known in Europe, but we lhall only notice particularly 
thofe peculiar to the country, or, at leaft, fuch as are 
not to be found in our weftern climate. 

Tallow-tree. Among the extraordinary trees 
we cannot but diftinguilh that which produces tallow. 
This tree is of the fize of a cherry-tree $ its branches 

■ 

are crooked ; its leaves are fhaped like a heart, and 
of a bright red colour ; it has afmooth bark, amort 
trunk, and a round bufhy top. The fruit is contained 
in a hulk divided into three fpherical fegments, which 
open when it is ripe, and difcover three white grains 

oi the fize of a fmall walnut. In each of thefe is a 
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and the pulp with which thefe flones are co- 
vered, has all the: properties of tallow,- and its colour, 
fmell and confidence are exactly. the fame.- 
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nefe make candles of it, mixing it only with a little 

linfeed oil, to>render it fofter andfweeter. Did they 

it as tallow is purified, in Europe* the candles 

made from it would not be inferior^ but, as this pre 

caution is neglefted, they have a more difagreeable 

fmell, produce a thicker fmoke, and- afford a fainter 
light.. 

Wax-tree.. The Chinefe procure- from certain 



trees- a kind of wax, nearly: equal in quality to that 
made by bees, which they « call pe-lm This wax is de 
pofited' by fmall infects, .on two kinds of trees ; no 
other affording them proper nourjfhment. The firft is 
fhort and bufhy, and. grows in a dry, fandy foil, called 
Ky the Chinefe kan-la-chu. The other fpecies is larger., 
thrives -only in moid places,,, and is named chouu 

la-cbui . 

1 

* 

■. T\i& kan~la-chuji$ of a fhrubby*nature, and^eafily pro* 
pagatesj walls may be covered, or hedges be formed 
of it \ it equally well endures heat and cold^ and thrives 
without the leaft culture, in the barreneft foil. . 

The fmall infefits that make the pe-la 9 do not natix* 
[ rally frequent thefe trees ; they muft be placed upon 
them: but this is not difficult ; and, after a tree i» 



■ 

once ftocked, it always retains them. . Towards the 
beginning of winter, fmall -tumours are perceived upor* 
the kan-la-chu that have already produced waxy which? 
continually increafe, until they * become of the fize o£ 
a fmall walnut : thefe are fo many nefts filled with the? 
eggs of infefts, called pe-to-nhw^ or laJcbong. Whenr 
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warmth 





tiie ttee 





bloflbms j it alfo gives life to . the infe&sthat Cover it 



Then is the proper time to depofit nefts > on thofe trees 
which have none. To do this the Chinefe make fmall 



t ■ 




ftraw, on each of which they put feven or 
dght? nefts ; they afterwards tie thefe to the branches, 

taking care to place the nefts immediately on the bark* 
If the Ihrub is five feet in height^ it is ca 
porting one or two nefts on each of its boughs* 
thefe infects are hatched, they run upon the branches 





difperfe themfelves over the leaves, and ; perforate the 
bark, under which they retire ; but come forth at the 
proper feafon for making their wax,- 

About the middle of June, this wax begins to appear 
upon the kan-la-chui» A few filaments* like thofe of 
fine foft wool, are perceived riling; from the 





the- body of the infecl: ; by degrees 
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filaments form a kind of down; which becomes thicker 



and increafes in fize during the heats of fummer. This 
cruft covers the infe6h andi defends it from the heat, 



Tain and ants*- The Chinefe fay, that if the wax 




were left too long on the tree r the infects would not 
make their neft. Care mult, therefore, be taken to 



gather it before the firft hoar frofts* 

This wax is white and bright, ai*d preferves its 
tranfparency to the depth of an inch. It is carried to 
court, and there referved for the ufe of the emperor, 
princes and chief mandarins. An ounce of it added tq 

a pound of oil the mixture acquires a cpnfiftency, and 
forms little inferior to that made by bees. Th^ 

phyficians^ employ it in euring feveral difeafes ; ancj, 
when applied to wounds, it makes the flefh healing 
very fhort time* 
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Tarnish-tree.. Aa opinion long prevailed in Eu- 
rope, that, the celebrated varnifli of the Chinefe was 




©lily a eornpolition, which the Chinefe had the art of 

. It is now known, that they are indebted to 
nature and their climate only, for this liquor, which 
gives fo much hiftre and beauty to many of their ma- 



nufactures* It is nothing elfe than a reddifh guqi 



which d i 11 i Is from certain trees called tjwchu. They 
grow in the provinces of Kiangffi and Se-tchuen ; but 
|hofe which are found in the territories of Kan^tcheou, 
one of the moft foutherly cities of Kiang-fi, produce 
-ifae mo ft valuable varni/h.. 

■ i ■ , •* 

I 

■ 

The tfi-chu, the bark and leaves of which referable 
the aflu bears neither fruit nor 




grown y about fifteen feet in height ; and the cir- 
cumference of its trunk, about two feet. The Chinefe 
propagate this tree by cuttings, but they do not pro- 
cure varnifli from it until its trunk is nearly five inches, 
in diameter, a fize which it feidom attains in iefs than 



feven or eight years. Varnifli extracted from a tree 



fmaller, or of Ms age, has neither the fame body or 
fplendour. This liquor diftils only in the night time* 
and during the fummer feafon ; for the varnifli pro- 




duced in fpring or autumn, is always mixed with a 
great deal of water, and in winter it does not flow at all. 

To obtain the gum, they make feveral rows of inci- 
fions round the trunk, proportioned to the vigour c 
the tree. The firfl row is at feven inches from the 
earth, and the reft at the fame diftance from each other, 
to the top of the trunk, and fometimes on the boughs* 

Which are of fufEcient ftrength. and fize. 



Into thefe inciiions, which are made towards evenings 
they infert a fhell, and next morning they collecl: the 
varnifh that ha? fallen* into them ; the following- even^ 
ing they are again infert ed ; and this operation -is conti- 
nued until the end of fiimmer. A thoufand trees yield* 
ing, on an average, in one night, near twenty pounds 
of varnifh. 

This varniffi, for the mofV part;, is not extracted by 
the proprietors of the trees, but by merchants, who 
purchafe them for the feafon, at three-pence per foot, 
Thefe merchants afterwards hire workmen, to attend 
to them, to whom they give an ounce of filver per 
month, for their labour and maintenance., 

While the varnifh diftils, it exhales a malignant va* 
pour, the bad effects of which are often fevereiy felt, 
and can only be prevented by preservatives and great 
precaution. The merchant who employs- thefe. work* 

men keeps by him a large vafe filled with, oil, in which 
a certain quantity of thofe flefliy filaments found in 

liog's lard have been boiled. When the workmen are 
going to fix the melts to the trees, or collect the var- 
nifh, they rub their face and hands with this oil, with 
great care; and after eating, they wafh their whole 

bodies with warm water, in which the bark of the 
chefnut-tree, fir- wood, cryflalized £ak-petre* and other 
drugs, have been boiled. When at work near the 
trees, they put upon their heads a cloth bag, in which 
there are two holes, and cover the fore part of their 
bodies with a kind of apron made of doe-fkin, fufpend- 
ed from their necks with firings, and tied round them 
with a girdle. They alfo wear boots, and have cover- 

■ 

ings on their arms, made of the fame kind of fkin. The 
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^ab^iiTer who Ihould negleQ: thefe precautions would 
foon be punifhed for iris raftinefs. The diforder fiiews 
itfelf by tetters, which become of a bright red colour, 
and fpread in a very fliort time $ the body fwells, and 
the ikin burfts and appears covered with an univerfal 
leprofy. The unhappy vi&im could not long endure 
the excruciating pains which he feels, was not a fpeedy 
remedy found in thofe preservatives we have before 

mentioned. 

1 

The feafon of collecting varnifh being ended, the 
merchant having ftrained it, puts it into fmall calks, 
clofely flopped. A pound of it cofts him about one 
milling and eight-pence fterling ; and he generally 
gains cent, per cent, upon it, and fometimes more, ac- 
cording to the diftance of the place to which he tranf- 
portis it ; befides this, he fells the dregs of it to the 
druggifts, who ufe them for certain purpofes in 
medicine. 

Iron wood. — This tree rifes-Xo the height of a large 
oak ; but it differs both in the fize of its trunk and in 



the fhape of its leaves. Its wood is fo exceedingly hard 
and heavy, that it finks in water ; it is faid that the an- 
chors of Ghinefe fhips of war are made of it. 

Nan-mou. — Travellers dcfcribe this tree as the 

is one of the talleft in 




cefdar, which it probably is. 
China ; its branches fhoot up vertically, and grow from 
the trunk, only at a certain height, and terminate in a 
bufh or tufted top. The Ghinefe confider its wood as 
incorruptible.- 1 — When we are defirous^ fay they, of eretf- 



ing an edifice to lafi ft 



ijl employ only the 



mats* Great ufe, therefore is made of this wood in 
building the emperor's palaces, where all the pillars, 

beams, and doors are made of it 
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Rose wood.-— This tree furnifhes thfc *ndft beautiful 



and valuable wood ufed by the Chinefe ^artifts. It is 
of a very dark colour, ftriped and variegated with de* 
icate veins, which have the appearance of painting. It 



is employed For making different pieces of furniture, 
which are in greater requeft, and cofl more, than thofe 
that are varnifhed 

GamphiPvE tree, — The tree from which cainphire 

is procured, is alfo a production of China, and, it is 
laid, that fame of them are found above an hundred 
cubits in height, and fo thick, that twenty perfons can- 
not enclofe them. The trunks of thefe trees, when 
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old, emit fparks of fire ; but their flame is fo fubtle 
that no danger is to be apprehended from it. 

The method ufed by the Chinefe for obtaining cam 

phire, is as follows : — They take branches frefh 
the tree, chop them final], and lay them to fteep in 
fpring water for three days and nights. After 
have been thus foaked, they are put into a kettle where 

they are boiled for a certain time, during which they 
continually ftir them with a ftick of willow :— when 
they perceive the fap of thefe fmall chips adheres to the 
llick, in the form of white froft, they ftrain the whole 

■ 

off, throwing away the dregs and refufe. This liquor is 
then poured gently into an earthen bafon well varnifh- 
ed, in which it is fuffered to remain during the-: night* 
it is then found coagulated, and formed into a 
mafs. To purify this firft preparation, they procure, 
fome earth from an old wall, which, when pounded and 
reduced to a very fine powder, they put into the bottom 
of a copper bafon ; over this layer or earth they fprcad 
a layer of camphire, and continue thus until they have 
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^siid four ftrata. The laft, which is of fine earth, they 
cover up 'with the leaves of the plant po-ko, or penny- 

and over the whole place another bafon, which 

very clofely to the former, by means of a 





Tcind of red earth that cements their brims together. 



The bafons, thus prepared, are then put over a fire 
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which is fo managed as to preferve the heat equal on 

When the bafons have been expofed to the 




they are taken off and left to cool ; after 
which they are feparated, and the fublimated camphire 
Is round adhering to the cover. This operation is often. 





two or three times, for the purpofe of 
the camphire more pure. The camphire thus collected 



v» •• 



is then put between two earthen veffels, the edges of 



Which are furrounded with feveral bands of wet paper. 
THc veffels are kept for about an hour over an equal 
zmd moderate fire ; and when they are coo), the cam 
phire is found in its utmoft perfection, and ready for ufe. 

*' * ...» -* « < . 

* This method of procuring camphire may be pra&ifed 
in ajl feafons of the y^ar, which could not be the cafe, 
were it extracted like other refinous fubftances, that 



only flow during a certain fhort fpace of time* Befides, 
by lopping the branches of the camphire tree, lefs hurt 
Is done to it than by making incifions, which are al- 



■ * 





.tSi&xo*-— The Jiang grows to the height of a chefnu 
tree, and bears a fruit which ferves in dying, as a fub 

-nut ; it is inclofed in a double hulk 





fize of a chefnut, which it alfo refembles in co- 



1 ■ 



The exterior hufkis that which is ufed properl 

for dying. Hogs will feed upon this fruit, although it 



has a difagrceable tafte. The Jiang grows with "little 
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culture, to the north of Pe-kin 9 and in the province $ 
Tche-kiang ; and there can be little doubt but it would 
thrive in the barren and mountainous regions of Eu- 
rope. 

Lo-ya-song. — This name is given to a kind of pine 

found near Keou-ouai, beyond the great wall. Its trunk, 
branches, leaves, and fruit, exa&ly refemble thofe of 
our common pines ; but it is diftinguifhed by feveral 
fingularities : all its leaves fall in autumn ; its wood is 
exceedingly hard, and fit for various purpofes; but 

the fap it contains is poifonous. Thofe who are 
employed in cutting this tree, muft take great care 
that no drops fpurt out on the (kin ; for it raifes blifters 
and pimples which cannot ealily be cured. If its root;, 





which is of a reddifh colour, is put into water, it foon 
petrifies ; it is then ufed for fharpening the fineft and 
beft-tempered tools. This petrification changes its 

ure fo little, that it cannot be perceived, unlefs ex- 
amined very clofely \ but its weight is confiderably 
augmented. 

Lung-ju-shu. — The trunk of this tree is equal in 
thicknefs to a large plumb tree, and divides itfelf into 

■ 

two or three principal branches, which are fubdivided 
into others that are much fmaller. Its bark is of a 

i 

reddifh grey colour, and fpotted like that of a hazel. 
The extremities of its branches are knotty, very 
unequal, and full of pith. The trunk of this tree 
furnifhes planks which are employed in making of 
furniture. The fruit, which refembles our cherries 

before they are ripe, grow from long, green and fibrous 
pedicles. The Ikin of this fruit is very hard, lpeckled 

in fome places with fm all red fpots^ and containing a 
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ance, which, by maturity, ?s convened to 
a kind of jelly. The Chinefe rub their hands with it 
lit winter, to prevent chilblains.. 




Tcha-ke. — This tree has no baric on 0> ? ■: • :• v.* 



branches; it grows on the northern co,vU>, 
is .thrown into the fire, when green, it burns as - : 



as the drieft wood. If made into charcoal, if 
very eafily, produces a ftrong heat, without . fnvell or 
fmoke, and lads much longer than any other kind. . 

Tchu-kou. — This tree is much valued by the Chi-* 
nefe, as its inner rind furnifhes them with the greater. 



part of the paper which they cor.fume.. W hen its 




branches are broken, the bark peals off in the form o 
long ribbons.. Were we to determine the, fpecies to 

s 

which this tree belongs, by its leaves, we mould clafs. 
it with the wild mulberry-tree, but, by its fruit, it more 
refembles the fig tree.. This fruit adheres to the. 

* 

branches, without any (talk, and; when pulled before,, 
its maturity, appears, like the fig, to be full of mill 

* 

This tree grows on the mountains, and in a rocky foil. 

Kin-kouang-tsee, or, sour jujube*: — This is a large, 

tree, the leaves of which are long and', fliarp-pointed.. 

Its flowers have a greenifh tint; and t^ fruit it pro- 
duces refemble large jujubes : on account of their. 

r 

beautiful yellow colour, they are called 
This fruit, when dried, retains a fourifh tafte ; . and the . 




golden eolbur changes to a delicate red. . The ftone is 
hard, and fliaped like a heart, as wett as. the kernel' 
which they contain, Thefe ftones. were formerly ufed. 
by the fuperftitious votaries of idols, for making chap- 



lets, on which feveral figures were engraven. It is 

faid to have been originally brought from Bengal, and! 
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that great difficulty was found at fir ft to rear it iji 
China ; but it is fo naturalized at prefent, that it rifes 

• * 

to the height of the talleft fruit-trees. Its wood is 




9* 



andi of a very fine grain 



TSE-SONG-YUEN-PE,, Oft JUNIPER CYPRESS.-! — This is 

one of the. Angularities of nature ; it partaking, of the 
properties of the juniper and of the cyprefs tree. Its 
trunk is about half a foot in diameter, and moots out, 

■ 

almoft where it fprings from the earth, a great mirnber 



of branches^ which extend on all fides, and are divided 
into others that form a top-extremely thick and bufhy* 
Thefe branches are loaded with- leaves ; fome re fern- 



bling. thofe of the cyprefs ; others thofe of the juniper: 

the latter are long, narrow, and prickly, and are ranged 
along the branches in ro ws •> of four^ five^ and fometimes 
fix each ; hence, when the branches are viewed length- 
wife, the leaves appear like ftars, with four^ five, or fix 
rays,: the leaf near eft the eye. exa&ly covering • that 
which is next to it, and leaving the intervals between 
the rows perfectly open,, « The fmail branches* or, twigs, 
which are covered with thefe juniper leaves, are gene- 
rally found: below, the principal, boughs ;: and the 
Branches that flioot out from the. upper part, of the 
fame boughs,, bear cyprefs leaves- There are: found 
whole branches which refemblfe thofe of the cyprefs ; 

I' 

and there are othetSj, that, in like manner^ have an affiv 
nity to the juniper alone ; there are fome, alfo^ which 
partake of the nature of both .-.y, and^ laftly, there are 
others, that: bear only a few cyprefs leaves* grafted, as 
it were, on> the end of a juniper branchy or %. final 1 ' 

juniper twig, is: fometime« feen fpringing frem a 
prefs bough 











The bark of this tree is very rough and unequal, and 



©f a greyifli brown colour, inclining to red. Its wood: 
is like that of the juniper ; but it is of a refmous nature 




The leaves fmell like cyprefs, and have foniething of 
an aromatic flavour, but fliarp and; bitter. This tree 
ears a fmall, round green fruit, a little larger than, 
that of the juniper it contains two* reddifn grabs,. 
$iaped like a heart, which are as hard as a grape-ftone.. 
' £*M&^^fomboo is a kind of reed, which grows; 

toThe height and fize C! ^ trees ' fc leaVeS C 
i t i * i * , ^v^&e points. Ihe 

long, and bend backwards cowaru^ * 

trunk is hollow, and divided at certain fpaces 

* 

but it is very ftrong, and capable of fuftaing an enor- 
mous weight. Bamboo-reeds are bored and ufed as 




pipes to convey water ; when fplit lengthwife and di- 
vided into thin flips, they are woven into mats, trunks, 
and various other works j paper is alfo made of a cer- 
tain pafte procured from them, after they have been 
bruifed and fteeped in water ; the Bamboo grows in all 
the provinces of China, but, is mod plenty in the 

province of Tcbe-kiang, where whole forefts are found 
of it. 

■ 

Ac asia. — The acafia of America is common in Chi- 



na. The Chinefe authors pretend, that the feeds ex- 
tracted from its pods are employed with fuccefs in me- 
dicine. * 

Tea-pi, ant. — A mong the aromatic fhrubs of China, 
that which furnifhes tea holds the firft rank. It is not, 
however, known by this name in the country, but is 
called tcha j and, by corruptoin in fome of the maritime 

p 

provinces, tba 9 from, which is derived our word tea. 

Father le Comte, in his memoirs has given us a very 
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accurate defcription of this fhrub.— c Tea/ fays fie& 

* grows in the valleys, and at the bottoms of the moun- 
c tains. Rocky ground produces the beft ; and that 

* which is planted in a light foil is next in quality. The 

* worfl is found in earth of a yellow colour ; but in 

* whatever place it is cultivated, care tnuft be taken to 

4 

* expofe it to the fouth : it then acquires more vigour, 

* 

* and bears three years after it has been planted. The 

* root of the fhrub is like that of the peach tree ; and 

* its flowers refemble the white wild rofe. When 

* I entered the province of Fokin, I was fliewn, for the 

* firfl time, the tea plant, upon the declivity of a little 
c hill. It was only about five or fix feet in height. 

* Several branches joined together and feperated to- 

* wards their upper extremities, formed a tufted top 
c almofl like that of the European myrtle. The trunk, 
c though to appearance dry, bore branches that were 

* covered with beautiful green leaves, narrow and ta- 
c pering towards the point, about an inch and a half in 
c length, and indented round the edges. The oldeft, 
c which appeared of a whitifh colour below, where brit- 
c tie, hard and bitter. The young ones were foft and 
c pliable, of a reddifh tint, fmooth, tranfparent, and ve- 
6 ry agreeable to the tafte, efpecially after they had 
6 been chewed for fome time. As it was then in Sep- 
' tember, I found on them three kinds of fruit. On 

* the young and tender branches I obferved fmall foft 

* berries, of a green colour, filled with very minute 
e yellow grains. On the reft of the branches the fruit 

* was as large as beens, but of different fhapes ; fome 
' were round, and contained a pea ; others long, and 

f ijiclofing two \ and feveral were triangular, and con* 
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'* tained three. The outer rind which inclofed this feed 
4 was green, fmooth, and very thick. Under the fecond, 
* which was white and thinner, was a third pellicle, 
^exceedingly fine, that covered a kind of nut adhering 



* to the rind by a fmall fibre, from which it derives its 
■ nourifhment. When this fruit is youngj, its tafte is 
'fomewhat bitterifih \ but, two or three days after it 

* has been gathered, it lengthens, changes to a yellow 



c colour, appears dry a^nd fhrivelled like an old filbert, 

* ■ 

1 and beomes very oily and bitter. I found alfo upon 
< thefe trees a third kind of old and hard fruit, the 
c black exterior rind of which, being half open, difco- 
c vered within a hard, brittle hulk, exactly like that of 
e achefnut ; but it was fo flatted and dried, that after I 
c had broken it, I could fearcely difcover any veftige of 
4 fruit. In fome of them I found this fruit reduced to 
€ powder ; and in others, I obferved a very fmall nut, 
perfectly dry and half covered with its firft pellicle- 



c 



' Among thefe fruits were a great number called female, 

* which had no germ. Thofe that have a germ, if they 

* are Town, will produce trees; but the Chinefe gene- 
% rally make ufe of flips for raifing plants. That I might 

* be better acquainted with the nature of this tree, 

* had the curiofity to tafte the bark of the trunk and 

* branches ; I alfo chewed the wood and fibres, both 

* of which appeared to have no bitternefs, and even 




* after a confiderable time, I only perceived a tafte: 

► 

4 fomewhat like liquorice, but very faint.* 

_ * 

The Chinefe diftinguifli feveral kinds of tea, but they 
all may be reduced to the four following ; the Song-!b 

tcha^ the Vou-y tcha 9 the Lou-ngan tcha^ and the Pou-eul 
tcha* * ; 



1 
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The fir ft takes its name from the mountain 




Jituated in the province of Kiang-nan. 1 m$ mountain 
is not very extenfive* but it is entirely cov 
thefe lhrubs, which are alfo cultivated at the bottoms 




of the neighbouring mountains. The Seng-lo is the 



fame which we call green tea. It is cultivated almoft 



like vines, and is cropped at a certain height, to pre- 
vent it from growing. This fhrub rnuft be renewed 

* < 

every four or five years, becaufe, after that period, its 
leaves harden and become four. The flower which it 
bears is white, and fhaped like a fmall rofe, compofed 
of five leaves. The Song^lo tcha may be kept for feveral 

» - ■ 

years, and is ufed in China, with great fuccefs, as a re- 
medy for various diftempers. 

The Ghinefe of the province of Kiang-nan &re the 
only people who crop the tea-fhrub j for every where 

elfe it is fuffered to grow to its natural fize, which fome^ 
t!?nes extends to ten or twelve feet. When the tree k 

young, they take care alfo to incline and bend 
down its branches, that they may colleft its leaves af? 
terwards with greater eafe. This fhrub grows often on 
the rugged backs of fteep rnountains, accefs to which is 
dangerous, and fometimes impracticable. 

The Vou-y tcha, which ik known in Europe 
name of bobea, and fouchong, grows in the province of 
Fo-kien, and takes its name alfo from a fountain, 
called Voi^y » 9 fituated in the diftrift of Kien-ning-fou. 
This is the tea mo ft efteemed throughout the ; em- 





pire; as agreeing better with the ftomach, jb^mg M 
their eftimation lighter, fweeter, and more delicate to 

the tafte than the Song-lo* 

From thefe two kinds of tea three others are com- 
pofed, the difference of which refults from the choice 
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and the time when they are gathered* 
contains only the tender leaves of young 



trees* is called mao tcha y or imperial tea. This is the 
moft delicate^ and is that which is transported to <:ourt 





of the emperor. It is feldom ever 

* 

touted bat in prefents ; but it may fometimes be bought 



on thefpot where it grows for twenty-pence or two 




The fecond fort is compofed of older leaves, and goes 



under the name of good Vou-y tcha. The reft of the 
leaves that are fuffered to remain and grow larger form 
the third kind, which is fold to the common people at 
a very cheap rate. 



The flowers of 




alfo furniflv another kind 



of tea ; but thofe who are defirous of procuring it 




pay a fuperior price for it. 



9 




The Lou^ngan tcha^ which is the third kind of tea we 

mentioned, grows in the neighbourhood of the 

ou-ngan^icheou. It differs in nothing from the 

$ong-hi) either in the configuration of its leaves, or in 
tile manner of cultivation ; but it is neither fo heating* 






!te fearftr and corrofive— properties which, no 
Tefult from the difference of the foils in which 




they grow. 

* Ttte fourth kind is procured from a village namied 

fituated in the province of Tun-nan^ on the 
frontiers of the kingdoms of JPegu, Ava^ Laos and Tang- 

king. This village is become confiderable by its com- 
meree in this article : people refort to it from all parts; 
fcut the entrance of it is forbidden to ftrangers, who 
^i:e only permitted to approach the bottoms of the 

mountains, to receive the quantity of tea which they 

M m 
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want. The trees that produce this tea are tall afwj 
bulhy ; and grow without any cultivation, The leaves 



are longer and thicker than thofe of the Song-lo tcha 

» 

and Vou-y tcha ; and they are rolled up in the fame man 
ner as tobacco, and formed into maffes, which are fold 
at a dear rate. This tea is much ufed in the provinces of 
Qiun-nan and Koei-tcheou. It has nothing harfli ; but it 
has not that agreeable tafte and flavour which diftin 
guifh other kinds when infafed. ' « 

The Kaiel tcha is chiefly ufed by the Mogul Tartars. 
It is only the refufe of the leaves of all the different teas 

■ 

which have, been fuffered to grow hard, mixed indif 



criminately. Thefe people, who feed on raw flelh, are 



fubjed: to continual indigeftion, if they give over the 
ufe of tea ; on which account they tranfport great quan- 
tities of it from China ; arid, in exchange, furnifh horfes 
for the emperor's cavalry. 

We muft not confound with real tea every thing that 
the Chinefe call tcha* What is fold in the province of 
Chang-tong as tea, is properly but a kind of mofs, which 
grows on the rocks in the neighbourhood of Mang-ing~ 
hein. A like kind of tea is diftributed in fome of the 
other northern provinces, which is not compofed of real 
leaves, although the merchants vend it under the 
name of tcha-ye tea-leaves. If this commodity is adulte- 
rated even in China, can we flatter ourfelves, that the 
tea we have in Europe is pure, and without mixture! 

When the tea-leaves have been collected, they are 
expofed to the fleam of boiling water ; after which they 
are put upon plates of copper, over a fire until they be- 
come dry and flirivelled, and appear fuch as we fee 

them in Europe 



* 
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According to the teftimony of Rcempfer, tea Is pre* 
pared in the fame manner in the ifles of Japan; 

* There are to be feen there,' fays this traveller, ' pub- 
' lie buildings ere£ted for the purpofe of preparing the 

* frefh-gathered tea. Every private perfon who has net 

* fuitable conveniences* or who is unacquainted with 
' the operation, may carry his leaves thither as they 
' dry. Thefe buildings contain a great number of 

'fmall ftoves raifed about three feet high, each of 
' which has a broad plate of iron fixed over its mouth% 

* The workmen are feated round a large table covered 

' with mats* and are employed in rolling the tea 
' leaves which are fpread out upon them. When the 
' iron plates are heated to a certain degree by the fire 
' they cover them with a few pounds of frefh gathered 
' leaves, which, being green and .full of fap, crackle as 
' foon as they touch the plate* . The workmen then 

' ftirs them with his naked , hands, as quickly, as poffible, 
' until they become fo warm that hexannot eafily en*. 
' dure the heat.. He then takes off the leaves with a 
' fhovel,. and lays them upon mats* The people who 
' are employed in mixing them, take a, fmall quantity 

' at a time, roll them in*their hands always in .the fame 
' direftion, while others keep continually ftirring them 
*- in order that , they may. cool fooner, and preferve 
' their fhrivelled figure the longer. This procefs is re* 
' peated two or three times before the tea is depofited 
' in the warehouses. Thefe. precautions: am neceffary 

* to extract all the moifture from the. leaves/ 

The people in the country: bellow much lefs labour 
on the preparation of their tea. They are contented with 

drying the leaves in earthen velTels, over the fire. This 




operation, being much Ampler, is 
trouble and expence, and enables them to fell* their tea* 
at a much lower price* - 

The Chinefe and people of Japan 
their tea a year before they ufe it, becaufe 
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when quite new, it poffeffes a narcotic 





which hurts the brain. 

The Chinefe pour warm water over their tea, and 
leave it to infufe^ as we do in Europe but they drink 

it in general without fugar. 

The ifles of Japan produce abundance of tea. 
fer, in his relation, gives an account of the different 
feafons in which the people of thefe iflands collect tea. 
The firft begins about the middle of the new moon 
which precedes the vernal equinox. The leaves ga- 
thered at this time are called faki-i/tau^ or tea in, pewder T 

becaufe it is pulverized.. Thefe young and tender 

leaves are only three or four days old when they are 

gathered j and as they are exceedingly dear, they are 

generally referved for the great people and; princes. 

This is the imperial tea of the Japanefe.* The labour- 
ers employed in collecting it, do not pull the leaves by 




handfuls, but pick then* one by one, and take every 

. In this man- 

xier they gather from four to ten or fifteen pounds & 
day each perfon.. 

The fecond crop is collefied in the fecond Japanefo 
jnonth, about the end of March or beginning o£ April 
At this feafon fome of the leaves are yet m : fcneir growtny. 
and others have attained tp perfe£tio£ f they are, ho 
ever, all gathered indifcr iminateiy , and afterwards 
picked and for ted, accordingto- their age .and fiz? ; the 



s 






are carefully feparated from the reft» 
for imperial tea. Tea gathered at this 

■ 

feafon isr called Teo-£/iaa 9 or Chinefe Ua 9 becaufe the 





people of Japan infirfe it, and drink it after the Chinefe 



manner. 




third and laft crop of tea is gathered in the 



third Japanefe month ; that is about our June. The 
leaves are then very numerous and thick, and have ac 

their full growth. This kind of tea, which h 




called Ben-tfiaa^ is the coarfeft of all, and is refer ved 
for the common people. Some of the japanefe collect 

tea only at two feafons of the year.* which correfponci 

■ 

to the fecond and third, already mentioned ; others 
have only one general gathering, towards the month of 
June : however, they always form different affortmente 
of their leaves. 

This moft celebrated tea of Japan is that whieli grows 
near tJd-Ji^ a f mall village fituated clofe to the fea, and 
not far diftant from Meaco . In the diftricl: of this vil- 
lage k a mountain, bearing the fame name, the climate, 



of which is faid to be extremely favourable to the cut- 

tureof tea^ it is inclofed by a hedge, and furrounded 
with wide ditches, to prevent accefs to it ; and the te» 
Ihrubs that grow on this mountain are planted in regu- 
lar order, and divided by different avenues and alleys. 

The care of this place is entrufted to people who are 
^ordered to rguard the leaves from duft, and to defend 
ihetn from the inclemency of the weather. The la- 
bourers who are appointed to collect the tea, abftain 
from every ?kind of grofs food for fome weeks before 

that their breath and;perfpiration may not 

f hey gather them with 
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the moft fcrupujous nicety, with very fine gloves vovk 
their hands, without which they never touch it. Whei* 
this choice tea has undergone the procefs neceffary for 
its preparation, it is efcorted by the fuperintendant of 
the mountain, and a ftrong guard, to the emperor V 

court, and referved for the ufe of the imperial family, 
alone.. 

Cotton-tree.— Cotton forms one of the moft con*, 
fiderable branches of the commerce of China, and is. 
cultivated with fuccefs in the fouthern provinces. As 
foon as they have reaped their grain, they fow cotton 
in the fame field, after having turned up tire earth 
Hightly with a rake. When the rain or dew has moil- 
tened the ground, a flirub fprings up, which rifes to the 

height of two feet. The flowers appear about the 
beginning or towards the middle of Auguft y they are 

generally yellow ; but fometimes red. To the flower 
fucceeds a kind of fmall button, which increafes in the 

form of a pod, till it acquires about the fize of a wal- 
nut. About the fortieth day after the flower has ap- 

peared, this pod burfts, divides itfelf into three parts j 

and difcovers three or four fmall cotton balls of a bright 
white colour, fomething like thofe produced by filk- 
worms* Thefe fmall downy balls adhere to the bottom 
of the pod, which is half open, and contains feed for 
the following year. As all thefe fmall grains are ftrongly 
attached to the filaments of the cotton, the Chinefe 

1 

make ufe of a machine for the purpofe of feparating 
them. It is compofed of two cylinders highly poliflied, 
one of wood and the other of iron, about a foot in 
length, and an inch in diameter, placed together like 
European flatting mills. With one hand they put th& 
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fif ft irv motion, and the fecond by the foot ; with thfc 
other hand they apply the cotton, which is drawn in 
between them by their motion, and paffes to the othef 
fide, while the grains that are left behind quite bate-, 
fall to the ground. The cotton, thus freed from its 
feeds, is carded and fpun, and afterwards made into 
cloth* 

Kou-CHU.-^The fhrub called kou-chu 9 beats a great 

Tefemblancs to the fig-tree, both in the form of its 

branches and leaves. From its root feveral moots ge=- 

nerally fpring up, forming a kind of bum ; but fbme* 

times it confifts of only one moot* The wood is foft 
and fpongy, and covered with bark like that of the 

fig-tree. Its leaves are deeply indented, and the colour 
and texture of their fibres are exactly the fame as thofe 
of the fig-tree ; but they are larger, thicker, and much 
rougher to the touch. 

This tree yields a milky juice, which the Chinefe ufe 
for laying on gold-leaf in gilding. They make incifions 
in the trunk, into which they infert the edges of a fhell, 
to receive the fap, which they ufe with # fmail brufh, 
in delineating the figures they intend for the decoration 
of their work. They then lay on the gold-leaf, which 
is fo ftrongly attracted by this liquor, that it never 
comes off. 

* 

Tong-tsao. — Strangers are generally ftruck with the 
beauty of the artificial flowers made by the Chinefe, 
but if the Chinefe furpafs European artifts in thefe kinds 
of works, they are indebted for their fuperiority to the 
materials they employ. Neither filk, cotton, nor any 
kind of paper or cloth, is employed in the compofition 
of thefe flowers. The fubftance of which their leaves 



j 



are farmed, is the pith of Sl cftotvm fiirub, c 





the Chinefe tonv-ifao. It te a kind of Cane or bamboo^ 






much refembiing the European elder tree 5 but k$ pk& 
is whiter, clofer, and iefs fpongyv 

grows in dark, fhady places, and- nfes 

to the height of fix feet ; its leaves refembling 
of the nymphse, or water lily ; but are thicker*. Its 
trunk is divided, like the bamboo, by knots, between 
which are comprehended feveral pipes, each about a 
foot and a half long, and which are generally largefl 
towards the root of the plant. 

This fhrub is cut every year ; and it (hoots up a new 
ft em the year following. It is tranrported in barks td 

-nan^ where the pith is extracted, and prepared 
for the hands of the workman. When taken from the 

pipes it mull be preferved from raoifture, for without 





this precaution, it would be entirely ufelefs. 

JSetel and tobacco. The Chinefe, in imitation o 
almoft all other eaftern nations, ufe the beteWeaf as a 
fbvereign remedy for thofe diforders which attack the 



breafl and ftomach. The betel grows like ivy, and 



fwifts around other trees* Its leaves are long and 
marp-pointed, broad towards the ftalk, and of a pale- 
green colour. The Chinefe cover them with quick- 
lime, and wrap them around the nut .areca' 9 which iri 
fhape greatly refembles a nutmeg. They chew thefe 
leaves continually, pretending that they ftrengthen the 
gums, comfort the brain, expel bile, nourifli the glands 
of the throat, and ferve as a prefervative againft thd 
afiihma, a difeafe very common- in the fouthern pro- 
vinces. They carry betel and areca in boxes, and pre* 

« 

fent it when they me'et one another in th£ famine man* 
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as foldiers and other Europeans, who have habitu- 
ated the mfeives to this filthy cuftom, do tobacco, 
• The ufe of tobacco is not fo extenfivein China as in. 

^ 

Europe, but the country produces it in great abundance* 
The Chinefe do not reduce their tobacco to powder, 
^becaufe they only ufe it for fmoking. They gather the 
leaves when they are very ripe, and card them altnod 
in the fame manner as wool. They afterwards put 
them under a prefs, where they fqueze them together 
like the turf made from the refufe of the bark in 
tan yards. 

Bei>vid2*ie, or, CHENoPODitiM. The Sdvidere 



fprings up about the end of March, its fteets rife to 
the height of eight or nine inches, in the (nape of a 
-child's fift half fhut ; it afterwards extends itfelf, 3nd 

* 

fends forth a number of branches loaded with leaves 
like thofe of Sax ; and as it grows, its branches arrange 
themfelves naturally in the form of a pyramid ; its leaves, 
yet tender, abound with juice 9 have a very agreeable 
tafte-; and may be eaten as a fallad* with vinegar, to 
which the Chinefe ofcen add a little ginger ; being 
prepared like ©ther leguminous plants, 1 and baked with 
-meat, it gives it an agreeable and pleafmg flavour 
when in its full beauty, its leaves become hard and 
*infk for the table; but nourifhment is then found in 
its:root, which has lerved often as a refource in times 
of famine and fcarcity, being reduced to powder and 
made into bread. 

The Chinefe Herbal cites an example of four moun- 
taineers, who lived on nothing but the leaves, roots 
and ftalks of the belvidere, with which their country-' a 

and enjoyed perfect, health to a very great ag 

N a ' ,v 
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fo adds, that to render this plant ftrong anH fioiih 



rifting, fire mud be fct to the grounds which are co- 
vered with it, as its own afhes are the beft manure,* anc! 
fupply it with a nourishing moifture. 



FLOW £ RING-TREES. 



' Ou-ton-g-chou. Amonff the trees which nature 
feems to have deilined for the ornamenting of gardens, 
w have greater claims to notice than that which the 



r 
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Chinefe call Qu-iong-chit. It is of a large fize, refem- 
bling the fycamore. Its leaves are large, and proceed 
from a ftalk about a foot in length, and is fo bufhy and 
loaded with fuch bunches of flowers, that it excludes 
the rays of the fun. About the month of Auguft, final! 
cluftres of leaves begin to (hoot out from the extremi- 
ties cf the branches, which are entirely different from 
thofe on the other parts of the tree ; being fmaller, 
whiter and fofter, and fupply the place of flowers. On 
the edges of thefe leaves grow three or four grains, d 
the fize of a pea. Thefe grains contain a white fub- 
fiance, the tafte of which greatly refembles that of an 
unripe walnut. This is the fruit of the plant, but we 
have no account of any ufe made of this tree but for 

ornament. 

I.iOLiEN. This is another flowering tree, the branches 

cf which are, few in number, very flender, full of pith, 
&nd covered with red bark interfperfed with fmall white 
z fpots. It bears few leaves : but they are large, and very 
broad at the lower extremity, and adhere to pedicles 
which feem to inclofe the branch. This tree blows in 
the month of December, and produces large flowers, 

formed of feven or eight fharp-pointed oval leaves* 
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extremities of which proceed long filaments. 



Some of the flowers are yellow, others red, and others 




whiter All the leaves fall when the flowers appear 
or when they are ready to blow. 

La-moe. This fiirub refembles laurel, both in its 
form and fize ; but its branches are more, extenfive 
and its leaves are attached, two and two, to Ihort pedi- 
cles. The fize of tbefe leaves decreafes in proportion- 
to their diftance from- the extremities of the branches, 



5 



Its flowers are produced in. winter.;, they are yellow, and 
of an agreeable fmell, refembling that of rofes. 

Tcha-hoa. The Chineie di ft in gnifli four, kinds o 
the tree*, which they call tcha-hoa. It bears feme refem 



blance.to the. Spaniih laurel. It is an evergreen, the 
leaves grow., in . alternate rows along each nde> of its 

branches. . They are of an oval figure, fli&rp pointed, 
indented on the edges, and of a dark-green colour above, 

but inclining, to yellowifh below, . The buds of the 

tcha-hoa are. covered , with a foft, white, down 5 they 

blow in December, and produce double flowers, fup- 

ported by a ... calix, . of a rofe colour- , Thefe flowers 
ave no pedicle, and adhere immediately to the branch. 

■ 

The fecond; kind of tcha-hoa is very lofty. Its leaves 
are round at the extremity ; and its flowers are large 




and red*. The flowers of the . two other kinds axe 
whitifh, and fmaller. 

Yu-lan.. This tree, the moft beautiful of any that 
ornament the Chinefe. gardens, ..rifes to s the height of 



thirty or forty feet. Its trunk, which is flraight, and 
well proportioned, has very few branches. Its leaves 
are of a beautiful green colour, but few in number : 

never appear until the flowers are half blown. 




1 






r 

C 



All its Branches are crowned witTi flowers 

which perfumes the air to a great 
they continue in bloffom, however, only a few "days 
The flower, which conflfts of five, fix, and eight- leaves 
difpofed like thofe of a rofe, is fupported by a calix 

four leaves;, briftly within^ and terminating in a point. 
From the middle of the flower rifes a green, fpongy pit 

til, furrounded at its bafe by fmall fibres, the tops of 

* 

which are loaden with ftamina. This flour produces 



■ 

an oblong fruit of a green colour, which reddens to- 
wards the end of fummer. Its whole fubftance is fi- 
brous, and almoft as hard as wood. 

The yu-lan is divided into feveral fpecies ; fuch as 

double and fingle ; the yu*lan with white flowers, and 




l which produces flowers of a peach colour. The 
flowers of this tree are more beautiful and in greate 
abundance when it is young ; but it then bears no fruit, 

_ * • 

When it is twenty years old, its flowers are ftnaller 

i 

and fewer ; but nearly all of them produce fruit. The 
yu-lan requires no other care thati to be planted m a 

* 

place flieltered from the north winds, and to be water- 



ed in fpring. It is raifed in boxesj as the Europeans 
raife orange-trees. When it has flied its leaves, the 
Chinefe remove it to the green-houfe ; and, by accele- 
rating its vegetation by means of ftoVes, procure flow- 
ers from it again in the beginning of the year ; it is 
then appropriated 1 for ornamenting the interior apart- 
ments of the women. Some ofthefe trees are annually 

t o th e 




emperor. 

Autumnal Hai-tang. 




ginaily brought from the rocks 





©f . e b r f i. 

IE* ** 4 





has been: cultivated in China for more than four- 

teen centuries., and is as much celebrated in the works 
of the Chinefe poets y as rofes and liiies are in thofe of 
ours. Painters and embroiderers ornament almoft a 

# 

^heir works with its foliage and flowers. The ftalk of 

the hai-tang is cy 1 indric, and fiioots forth a number of 
Branches of a purple tint towards their bafes, and full of 
knots, which are alfo of a purVe colour round the 
edges* It throws forth a number of fiioots, the tailed 
©f which are about two feet and a half in heighth. Its 
leaves are much indented, of an oval form towards the 
ftalk, pointed at their upper extremities, and full of 

grow almoft oppofite each other 
on the branches, at the fame diftance as the knots. 
Their colour above is a deep green, that below is much 






and almoft effaced by their fibres, which are 
large, and of a delicate purple. The flowers grow ia 
bunches at the extremities of the branches. Each 
lower is eompofed of four petals, two great and two 

efembling in colour the bloom of a ,peach-tree,, 
and of nearly the fame figure as the bloffom of the 

tree* The two largeft are cemented one upon 






the other, in the form of a purie. The piftil is corn- 
grains, which feparate gradually 

one from another by the lengthening of the filaments 
to which they adhere ; they then open into little bells, 
and compofe aftnall yellow tuft, fupported by a flender 





above the petals. The,, caiix, which 

£iiftams each of the ilowers, is eompofed of two purple- 



coloured leaves. In proportion -as the flowers grow 
and increafe in fize, the two leaves of the calixopen, 

beeorae pale and dry, and drop off. The flowers, fup? 
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ported by fhi all ilalks, feparate one from the other, an^S 
produce of them-f elves other flowers*, which rife upJroms 



a new ealix.. 



The autumnal hai-iang is with- difficulty propagated* 
from feed., It thrives belt in a fanay foil, and care muft 




taken to rcfreih it only with pure water. It cannot 
dure the fun in any feafon, it is, therefore, 





planted belo w walls * hat are expofed to; the north, 
enerally begins to - flower about the end of Aug u ft, and 




after it has produced feed, its. branches are cut down, 
it commonly ffroots forth new ones before the fpring 
following ; but it is necefifary to heap: up gravel and 
pieces of brick round its roots, to prevent them from 



rotting. Great pains are taken to cultivate this tree at 
Pe-kin, but it docs not thrive fo well there as in the 




fouthern provinces. The fmell of its leaves has an 
nity both to the rofe and violet ; but it is weaker, and 
never extends to any great diftanee. - 
Mou-TANi or Peony-shrub.. This is a wild ffirub 



improved by culture, and has been known in China 
for fourteen hundred vears. It is fometimes called 




hoa-Quan* y or the king of flowers , and pekang-k in {an hurir 
dred ounces of gold) in allufion to the exceliive price 
given formerly by fome of the virtuofi for certain fpe- 
cies of this £>lant. A traveller, as is faid, having found 
a peony on a ihrub in the mountains of Ho-nan, was fo 
ftruck with the novelty, that he tore up fome of the 
roots, with the earth adhering to them, carried them 
home, and planted them in his garden. A bonze, ig- 
norant of the origin of this peony fhrub, imagined it 
might be raifed by grafting. His attempt was attended 

with fuccefs j and the peonies he raifed were more 



« 
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beautiful than thofe which had been brought from the 
.mountains. This plant foon engaged the attention of 
all the florifts ; and, by careful and continual culture, 
was brought to greater perfection. An infatuation 



now became general ; and the provinces, contended 
for fuperiority of (kill in raifmg it, that they might have 
the glory of fending the fined to the emperor. 

This plant, which is of a fhrubby nature, (hoots forth 
a number of branches, which form a top almoft as- large 



as thofe of the fined orange-trees that are planted in 
boxes. Some have grown to eight or ten feet in height* 
but few are raifed at prefent to this fize. The root of 
the mou-tan is long and fibrous, of a pale-yellow colour, 



and covered with a greyiih or reddifh rind. Its leaves 
are deeply indented, and of a much darker green above 
than below. Its flowers, compofed of nurnberlefs pe- 
tals; blow like a rofe, and are fiipported by a calix con 
pofed of four leaves. From the bottoms of the peta** 

arife feveral fiamina, which bear on their tops frna I 
anthers, of a beautiful golden colour. The fruit bend * 

downward, burfts when they become dry, and flied 

their feed. 

I 

Pe-ge-hong. This fhrub is rexarkable for th i 

beauty and Angularity of its flowers, and above all for 
their duration, which has given rife to its name, 

hong 9 or red of a hundred days. 'This beautiful planf 

■which now' holds a diftinguimed rank in the Chinef 



gardens, was originally found in the mountains of Fc- 
lden. Its leaves, fometimes placed alternately, fome- 
• times oppofite one to another, are of an oval form, a 
. little fharpened towards the points : not indented, and 
their thicknefs fomewhat between that of the leaves. ;©f 

M 

thephillyrea and plum-tree. 
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The flowers of the pe-ge-horig blow at Pe-kin aboufc 
the beginning of July ; they grow in bunches ait 
the extremities of the branches, and fucceed one ano- 
ther in fuch a manner, that they continue till the end 



of September, if they are meltered from the heat of 
fun, The calix which fupports them is fpongy, and 
fhaped like a bell ; of a pale yellow within, and red on 
the outfide. It bends over the rifing fruit, and be- 
comes dry when it ripens. Froin this calix arife fix 
crimfon-coloured petals, in the form of feftoons, which 
are long, round at top, and fupported by as many Sen- 
er„ whitifh ftalks. 




The trunk of the pe-ge-hong is thick ; and it appears 
that the Ghinefe florifts have endeavoured to reduce it 
to a dwarftfh fize — a form for which they mew an 
uncommon fondnefs. They prune them in autumn, 
leaving only a few finall branches, in order that they 

be loaded with a greater abundance of flowers. 
The culture of this tree requires little care ; nothing 




is necefTary but to place it in a green-houfe during the 
winter, to expofe it to the fouth on the return of 
fpring, to water it at proper feafons, and to Ihelter it 
from the exceflive heats of fummer. 

Ye-hiang-hoa. The branches of this flirub are fo 
weak, that they cannot grow upwards, or fupport them- 
felves ; the florifts, therefore, prop them with bamboo- 
reeds, to which fmall hoops are attached. Its leaves 
are of a deep green colour above, and a pale green 
below ; they are ihaped like the head of a lance, and 



fupported by very long (talks, round which they 



form two ears. All the property of this tree con 

fifts in the exquifite odour ex-haled by its flowers. 








HA. 




^vhich arc of a yfltowifh green colour Their fmetl is 
ifo Tweet and agreeable- according to the account of the 



piiffionaries, fhat there is no ftowfr exi/iing which can he 




with the delicious ye-hiang-hoa ; but owing to 

^he ^elicapy of this plant, at to that of its perfume, it 

any fmell during the day-time : from this 
Angularity fprings its name, ye-^hiatzg-hoa, or the fi&wer 
which f nulls in the night. The ye-hiang-hoa is originally 





from the fouthern provinces, and does not thrive at 

. The niceft attention of the moft careful flo- 
rifts i^ fcarcely fufficient to make it endure the winter 

though in a ,green~houfe, and to preferve it for a 
few 




LlEN-HOA, OR WATEk LILY. 

been known in 






The 






dynafty have 

apd beauty of its flowers ; and ks excellent virtues have 
made the doctors rank it high among medicinal plants. 

, difpofed in fuch 




a manner, tliat they referable 4arge 




a 





cells 



and fpongy ; it is divided into 

covered with a hiifk 






the aeorn, and compofed of two white lobes, in the 

. the ftamina are formed 
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the top of which are of a vio*- 



l$t-colour. The leaves of this plant are round 



9 





; they are thick, fibrous, and indented to- 
wards the middle ; fome of them float on the furface of 



the "water, to which they feem to f>e cemented ; others 

idifferent heights, and are fupported by long 




Its root, which is of the fize of a man's arm, 

Oo 
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is very hardy ; it is of a pale yellow colour within, aim 

r 

milk-white on the uutfide, and is fomefimes twelve ot 
fifteen feet in length. It treeps at the bottom of the 
water, and attaches itfelf to the mud by filaments* The 
ftalk which fupports the flowers and leaves of this plant 
is full of round holes to its extremity, Like thofe of the 
root. 

There are four kinds known in China ; the yellow* 
which is very rare, and fuppofed to be the fame as that 
of Europe; the red and white rofe coloured, with 
fingle flowers ; the red and white rofe-coloured, with 
double flowers ; the pale red ftriped with white, which 
is feldom feen, efpecially with double flowers* 




plant requires no culture ) it is propagated by feed, but 
fooner by the root. One ©f its fingularites is, that it 
endures much drought* though it grows naturally in 
water ; and that, though a friend to warmth, k thrives 
and produces the fined flowers beyond the great wall, 
and in the northern provinces. It does not bud before 
the end of May ; but it fhoots forth Very rapidly $ and 
its leaves form a verdure on the furface of the water* 
which is very delightful to the eye, efpecially when 
the flowers, in full bloom, unite the variety of their 

colours. 

* 

The feeds of this plant are eaten in China $ they are 
mod delicate Avhen they are green ; but harder of di- 
geftion \ they are preferved in many different ways 
with fugar. The root of this plant is alfo admitted by 
the Chinefe to their tables : in whatever manner it may 
be prepared, it is equally wholefome. Great quantities 
of it are pickled with fait and vinegar, which they re- 

ferve to eat with their rice. When, reduced to powder, 



r 
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makes excellent foup. The leaves are much ufed 
for wrapping up fruits - 9 ftfh^ fait provifions, &c. When 
dry, the Chinefe mix.them with their.fmoking tobacco 
to render it f of ter and milder,,. 



9 



Kiu-hoa, or Earthenium-, fo much negle&ed in^ 
Europe, is indebted only to its culture for the diftin- 
guiflied rank it holds among the Ghinefe flowers. The 
fkill of the florift^ and their continual care, . have 

* 

brought this plant to fuch perfe&ion that Europeans 
fcarcely know it. . The elegance and lightnefs of its 
branches, the beautiful indentation of its leaves, the 
fplendour and duration of its flowers feem, indeed, to 

t 

juftify the flori»mania of the Ghinefe foF this plant* By 
their attention to its culture, they have procured more 
than three hundred fpecies ofit, and almoft every year 
produces a new on®. A lift of th© names .of all thefe 
kind would be equally tedious and difgufting we fhail 
only fay, in general, that, v in its flowers are united all 
the poffihle combinations of lhapes, and colours. . Its 
leaves are no > lefs various : fome of them are thin, 
others thick ; fome are very fmall, and fome large and 
broad y fome are indented . like thofe of the oak, while 
others referable thofe of. the cherry-tree ; ,-, fome may be 
feen cut in the form of fins, and others are found 

ferrated on the margin, .and tapering towards the 
points 



HERBS AND MEDICINAL PLANTS* 

The fimples, and medecinal plants of China, form a 
rich and extenfive branch of its natural hiftory. But 
as it is not our intention to give a Chinefe herbal, we . 

f 

&all only mention a.few of the moft ufeful. 




The tat'hoang^or rhubarb^ grows* ki 




veral provinces of the empire, but the beft is 






a 




boo,, or Chinefe cane y it is hollow^ and e 




brittle ; it rifes to the height of three or four feet, and! 
is of a dufky violet-colour.. In the month of march, it 
Ihoots fourth long, thick leaves,, which are very roiigfa 
to the touch : thefe leaves are ranged four by four on? 
the fame ftalk, and form a calix. The flowers of this- 

m 

plant are yellow, and fometimes violet; lii June it 
produces a fmall black feed,, and it is pulled in the 



month of September. The roots of rhubarb reckoned 



beft,. are thofe that are heavieft and moft variegated 
with veins.. It is very difficult to dry them, fo as to free 
them from all their moifture.. The Chinefe after having 
cleaned them^ cut them in flices an inch or two in 
thicknefsi and dry them on ft one flab$v under which; 
large fir e& are kindled* They keep continually turning 
thefe flices on the warm flabs ; but^ as this operation is 
not fufficientto dry them thoroughly, they thread them? 
like bead^,. and fufpend them in.aw place expofed:to the 
greateft heat of the fun, until they are in a condition to 
be preferved without danger of fpoiling.- A pound of 
the beft rhubarb in China cofts only two pence 



Hai-tsao-tong-kong. The fliape of this plant is 



exa&ly like that of the worm. It has the head,/eye$, 
body, different rings which the (kin forms upon the 
back, &c. of that reptile.. This refemblance is more 
particularly ftriking. when the plant is young and frefli ; 
for if it be kept any time, efpecially when expofed tb- 
the air, it becomes blackifli, and foon corrupts, on ac- 
count of the foftftefs of its fubftancc* It is about flirts 
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feiktte of an inch in thicknefs, and of & yeliowifh co-. 

it is very rare in China;, where it is accounted an> 




exotic j and is feldom to be met with but in the em- 
peror's gardens. It however grows in Thibet, and is 
alfo found, though in fmail quantities, in the province; 
<*f Se-tchueri) which borders on Thibet.. , The properties 




of this root are almoft: the fame as thofe attributed to 

0 

gin-feng, except that the frequent ufe of it does not, 
tike gin-Jeng, occafion bleedings and hemorrhages, 
ftrengthens the ftomach, and is faid to reftore and in-* 
vigorate debilitated conilitutions, 

San-tsi. This plant grows without cultivation in 



the provinces of Koei-tcheou, Yun-nan and Se-tchuen. 
It moots forth eight ftems, which, have no branches ; 
that in the middle* which is higheft, has three leaves 
at its extremity ; the other feven have only one each. 
From this determinate number of leaves it has its name, 
fan-tft or three and feven* All thefe ftalks proceed from 
a round root, about four inches in diameter* From 



this root fpring others, which are oblong, fmaller, and 
€©vered with a rough, hard rind ; the interior fubftance 
of which is fofter, and of a yeliowifh colour. Thefe 
little roots are what are generally ufed in medicine. 
The middle ftem only bears flowers ; thefe are white, 
they grow from its extremity, in. the form of grapes, 
and blow in the month of July. . 

When the Chinefe are defirous of propagating this 
plant, they cut the root in flices ; thefe they put into 

the earth about the vernal equinox, and in the fpace of 
si month, it moots forth its ftalks ; at the end of three 
years, the plant has acquired its utmoft fize. The Chi- 

Bfcfe phy ficiatis tffe the Jhn-tfi for wounds and fpitting 
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of %lood : and confider it as a fovereign fpecific in the 
fmall-pox. Some of the miffionaries affert, that they 
have feen th e blackeft and moft virulent puftules be- 
come bright and of a beautiful red, as foon as the, 
patient has fwallowed fome of this root. 

Cassia-tree. The caflia-tree is found in that part 
of the province of Yun-nan which borders on the king- 
dom of Ava. It is very high, and bears long pods ; on 
that account the Chinefe have given it the name of 

tchang-ko-tfe-chU) the tree with oblong fruit. Th.efe pods 
are longer than thofe feen in Europe. 

Gin-seng. The moft efteemedofall the plants of 
China is gin-feng, which the Manchew Tartars call or- 
hota 9 the queen of plants. The Chinefe phyficiams fpeak 
of it with a kind of enthufiafm, and enumerate, without 
end, the wonderful properties which they afcribe to it. 
The root of ginfeng is white and rough ; its ftem is 
fmooth and very round, and of a deep-red colour. Its 
height is various, according to the vigour of the plant. 
From the extremity of the ftalk proceed a number of 
branches, equally diftant one from the other, and, in 
their growth, never deviate from the fame plan. Each 
branch bears five fmall leaves full of fibres, the upper 
parts of which are of a dark green, and the lower of a 
Aiming whitifli green. All thefe leaves are finely in- 
dented on the margin. A particular ftem of this flower 

produces a fmall clufter of very round red berries ; 
but not fit for eating. Their ftone, which refembles 

thofe of other fruits, is very hard, and contains the 

germ from which the plant is propagated. Ginfeng is 

eafily diftinguiflied by its form, and the colour of its 

fruit, when it has any ; but it often happens that it 

bears none, though its root may be very old* 
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This plant decays and fprings up every year. The 
r Chinefe never few the feed, becaufe it has never beeii 
fcnown to grow. It is probable that the germ of this 
5>lant is flow in opening, and that the hufk which con- 
tains k remains long in the earth before it fends forth 
any root : feme gin-feng roots aire found which are nei* 
( ther longer nor thicker than the little finger, although 
-they have fucceffively produced more than ten or twelve 
ttems in as many years. 

This -plant has at all times been the principal riches 

'of 




where it grows. It is found be 



tween the thirty-ninth and forty-feventh degrees of 
northern latitude, and between the tenth and twentieth 
*>f eaftern longitude, reckoning from the meridian of 
Pekin. This extent of country is occupied by a chain 
of iteep mountains, covered with almoft impenetrable 



forefts. It is upon the declivities of thefe frightful 
mountains, and in their forefts, in the neighbourhood 
of fiffures made by floods, below rocks, at the roots of 
trees, and in the middle of herbs of every fpecies that 

this plant is found. It never grows in plains, valleys, 
or marfliy ground, or in the bottoms of the clefts made 

by torrents, or in places that are too open. If the forefl: 

happens to take Are, and to be confumed, this plant does 



not again appear for three or four years. It delights 
in the made, and every where feems defirous of fliel- 
tering itfelf from the rays of the fun. 

No private perfon is allowed to gather gin-feng : it 
belongs entirely to the emperor, who fends ten thou- 
fand foldiers into Tartary every year to col left it. The 
following order is obferved by this army of herbalifts 

After having divided the ground, each troop, com 
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hi a 





■ 

pofed of an hundred men, 

with certain intervals between every -ten. 
advance gradually in the fame dire&ipn^ fe arc Mug for 

the gin-feng with great care ; and in this manner they tra- 

verfe during a fixed number of days, the fpace aligned 

them. When the term prefcribed is expired, m&nda 



nns appointed to prefide over this buunefs, and who 
lodge under tents in the neighbourhood, fends p^rfons 
to the different troops, to fee that their numbers are 
complete ; for it often happens, that fprne of them lofe 
themfelves, or are devoured by favage *beafts. 

Thefe herbalifts fuffer many hardships , 
expedition. They carry with them neither tents nor 





beds, being fufficiently loaded with their prpyifipn o 
millet. During the whole of their journey, they are 

e^pofed to all the inclemencies of the air, and pafs the 
night either in the foreiis or at the bottom of fome 
rock. The mandarins fend them, from time to ti me ^ 
pieces of beef, ©r other flefli, 

m 

^nd half raw. In this manner do thefe ten thpufan4 
men pafs fix months of the year in 

Fou-lim. This plant muft not be confounded with 





the tou-fou4in^ or what is cpmmpnly called in 




a root. The latter is very jcpmmpn in China 
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is fold at a moderate price ; b\itfw-tink exceedingly 
dear, and holds a 



4*+ 






cinal plants which. grow in that country. 

The Chinefe Herbal, defgribing the foudm, gives it 



neither item, leaves nor flowers ; from wMch we are 



inclined to think it a kind of mufliroom. . The jbeft 
roots of the .fourlin were formerly found 

feu fome fuperior have beea difcoyered inthe proyittce 




I 
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<6F Wn-nan j'whicfeatc^the'bnly^kind'iibw ferittocoufe, 

they are fold ; at a tael the 'pound. This root 
grows alfb in the province of Tche-kiang, where it is 
much cheaper ; but it is not fo good as that of the pro- 



vince <of Yun^nan. A 'phyfidan has remarked, that 



the> fou^lm of Tche-kiang, -being foft and fpongy, and 
having lefs ftrength and fubftance than that of Yun- 
nan, cannot Hand the {harp nitrous air 6fPe-kin: oil 
the contrary, the fou-Iin of the. provinces of Yun-nan and 
■Chen-fi has few pores, and is very folid and weighty. 

Itkiz fou'lin grows in the neighbourhood of pines, at 
the 4 diftance of about two yards'from the larger! trees 
but^-in order to find it, the earth fo me times muft"be du£ 
-up to the depth of -fix or feven feeto The Chinefe pre- 

J 

-tend that a delicate vapour exhales from the fpot where 



this rodt is inclofed, which does not efcape the eye of 
*th'e experienced botartift. Good jou-Hn remains in the 



earth 'without rotting, and without being hurt by 
worrns- ; and the longer it has -continued there, its fub- 



ftance' -is fo much the more .perfect. I 7 . d'Entrscoltes 




fpeaks thus of this root in one of his letters : *'The 



Chinefe Herbal," fays he, M -affures us that good fow 



' €< Jin is foxxnd Iri the earth, on the mountains, or iii 
valleys near which old pines have been cut down ; 
"that it is ^from the fubtle and fp;irituous fubftance 

" which flies off from the pines, and which is difperfed 
" throughout the foil, that it is formed, and receives 
** its nourifhrfcent : whence I apprehend that the foa-Un 
may fpring tip in the fame manner as fome kinds of 



mufhrobrhs, which do not adhere to the earth by any 

root. Perhaps the fou-lin is a fpecies of fungus 

from the large roots of pines that have been cut 
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** down ; the nutritive juices of which, being kept bad: 
are cdlleSed together, and produce this fubftance 
which is at firft foft, and more or lefs fpongy in pro 
portion to the refihous quality of the pine. The fou 
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" lin which I have had in my hands appeared to me 
C€ never to have had any roots by which it adhered to 
c thofe of the pine ; and no mention is made of them 
c in any book : but if it attaches itfelf ftrongly to the 
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" roots of the pine, we may confider it as a mifletoe 
tc peculiar to thefe roots, efpecially as the pine often'has 
" on its trunk a kind of mofs, united to it by no fibre, 
" although it derives its nouriftiment from it," 

When the fou4in is to be ufed, it is prepared by 
ftripping off its rind, which has no virtue, and by boil- 
ing the remaining fubftance for a few feconds/ The 
properties attributed to this root by the Chinefe phy- 
fieians are very numerous : it is mild and temperate in 
its operation, it contains nothing hurtful, and has no 
need of any corrective. They recommend it in difeafes 
of the liver and breafl, for the afthma, dropfy, fup- 
preflion of urine, flatulencies, and for diffolving phlegi 
They affert that it flops vomitings, prevents convulfions 
in children, and that, by ftrengthening the reins, it 
procur es females a fafe and eafy delivery. As the fou- 



lin grows always in the neighbourhood of pines, it 
might probably be found in Europe, were proper fearch 
made for it. 

Ti-hoang. The Chinefe give this name to the root 
of the large comfrey : the bed of which is found in i/<7- 
nan 9 in the neighbourhood of the city Hoai-king. The 
roots of this plant, when dried, are about the fize of a 

finger, but much longer. The Chinefe phyficians af- 
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eribe to tfrem many falutary properties ; and the ufe of 

them has become very common in all the provinces 
of the empire. Rich people take pills of ti-hoang every 
morning, as people in Europe drink tea, coffee and 
chocolate. Some cut it into thin flices, and ufe it in 
decodtion, or when baked in the fteam of boiling water : > 



others pound it, and form it into bolufes, which they 
fwallow with warm water. Five other kinds of plants, 
or ingredients, are commonly added to it, which are 
aromatic, cordial, diuretic, acid and a little foporific ; 
but the ti-hoang is always the bafis of thefe pills. 

We have now mentioned the mod particular of the 
trees,.plants, flirubs, &c. that ornament the Chinefe gar- 



dens, or are ufed in the Materia Medica ; thefe coun- 
tries are, however, a world of which we are too igno- 
rant, and which- fome very fortunate event can alone 
bring us acquainted' with;- 

QUADRUPEDS, BIRDS, BUTTERFLIES AND FISHES. 

The mountains and vaft foreft of China abound with 



every fpecies of wild animals, fuch as the rhinoceros, 
elephants, leopards, tygers, bears, wolves* foxes, buffa- 
loes* camels, horfes* wild mules, &c. Beavers, fables 
and ermines are alfo found in the northern provinces; 



but the {kins which they furnifh are much inferior to 
thofe procured from Siberia- 
Game is common in China;- The fquares of Pe^kin-, 
in winter, are filled with different heaps of volatile, ter- 
reftial and aquatic animals, hardened by cold and per- 
fectly fecure againft all corruption. Prodigious quan- 
tities of elks, flags, deer, goats, wild boars, hare 
rabbits, fquirrels and wild rats,geefe, ducks, partridges 
pheafants and quails are feen there, as are' alfo, feverai 

kinds of game, not to be found in Europe 
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ftor fwiftnefs of ours and thecinhabitaats of the coun- 
try have not the art of breaking them properly : .thofe 
in the military fervice are ^aid to 5 be fo timid ; that they 
Betake themfelves to flight? whenever they hear;: the 
neighing of the Tartar Horfes:: befides* as they are not 
ihod,. their hoofs are foon deftroyed ; fo that, in fix 
years, the bed horfe becomes unfit 

Camels, both wild and domeftic, are fbund in the 




nortfch eaft part of China* and the fat found in the 
bunches of the wild camels, which is named bunch-oil^ 
is much ufed in the Ghinefe medicine. 

There are feveral fpecies of apes in China; A fpecies 



fajfihi differ from the reft in their fize, being 



equal to that of an^ ordinary man; They walk with 
facility on their hind legs ; and all their aftions have a 

Angular conformity to thofe of the human fpecies. 

ii 

% ■ 

The m oft beautiful" quadruped; oft China is a flag, 
«rhich is about the fize of our middle-fized \ dogs* The 
princes and mandarins buy them at an exceflive price, 
and keep them as curiofities in their gardens. They 
have alfo another fpecies of an: enormous fize, which 




alfo found the mu[k*dteri or as the Chi- 
hiang-tchang-tfe* This animal is very 
common, and is met with* not only in the fouthern pro- 
vinces, but alfo in thofe. which are to the weft of Pe- 
kin, butt the: fineft are found in the kingdom of Thibet: 
it has no horns ; and the colour of its hahv which is 
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roughs approaches near , to black or dark 

under the belly and tail it is white* 
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The bag which contains, its muft, which is found in* 
the male only, is formed of a very thin membrane co- 
vered with & kind of hair exceedingly fine and foft, and 
formed on the belly. The flefli of the female deer is 
well-tafted, and is ferved up at the molt delicate tables 

of the Chinefe. 

The Jefuits inform us that in the thick forefts of Tar- 
, to the north of the great wall, there is found a 
fpecies of flying-fox. They defcribe his wings as being 
only thin membranes, which extend from one foot to 
another, and reach to his tail. This animal never flies 
but by darting himfelf from the top of one tree to ano- 
ther, which is lower : he has not the power of raifing 
himfelf, and of flying as he mounts. A kind of flying- 
rat they fay is aifo feen near Keou-cuai : it is larger than 

a common rat, and his wings like thofe of the fox al- 
ready mentioned ; it is doubtful whether either of thefe 

are any thing elfe than different fpecies of the flying 

fiquirrels. 

China has birds of every fpecies : eagles, falcons, 
pelicans, birds of paradife, fwans, ftorks and paroquets, 
which are inferior to thofe of the Weft-Indies neither 
in the variety nor beauty of their plumage, nor in the 
facility with which they learn to fpeak. 

Infefts of almoft every fpecies are found in China, 

i 

and the butterflies or rather moths found on the moun- 

tain Le-feou-chan, fituated in the province of Sluang-tong* 

are fo much prized, that they are fent to court. They 
are of greater fize than thofe of Europe, their wings 

w 

are much broader, their colours are variegated in an 
extraordinary manner, and they have a furprifing 

fcrightnefs. Thefe butterflies or moths remain motion- 
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lefs on the-trees in the day-time, and they fuffer themw 
felves to be taken without difficulty. In the evenings 
they begin to flutter about, almoft in the fame manner 
as bats, which fome of them feem to equal in fize, on 
account of the extent of their wings. The Chinefe 
alfo boaft much of the butterflies found on the moun- 
tains called Si~chan 9 in the province of Pe-tcheli-\ but 
they are fin all, and not fo much valued as thofe of the 
mountain* Lo-feou-chan. 

The filk infects are different from filk-worms, refem 
ble caterpillars, and are found in great numbers on the 
trees and in the fields of the, province of Chang-tong* 
They propagate without any care, and feed indSicri.mk 

i 

nately 'on the leaves of the mulberry, and on thcfe. 
of other trees. They do not fpin their filk circularly 
and in the fame manner as common filk- worms, which 
form theirs into balls : they produce it in filaments and 
long threads, which, being carried away by the wind,, 
are caught by the trees and bufhes : the Chinefe collect 

r 

thefe threads, and make a kind of Huff of them, called 

kien-tcheou, inferior in luftre to thofe manufactured of 

common filk ; it might be taken at firft fight, for coarfe. 
woollen ftuff or drugget : it is, however, much efteem- 

ed in China, and fold there fometimes for more than 
the richeft fattin. This fluff is clofely woven, it never 
cuts, lafts very long, wafhes like linen, and, when ma- 
nufactured with care, is fcarce fufceptible of being fpot 
ted, even with oil. The infects which produce this 
fingular filk are of two kinds ; one larger and blacker 



than filk worms, and called tfouen-kien •> the other 
fmaller, and known by the name of tiao-kien. The filk 

of the firft fpecies of thefe worms is of a reddilh grey \ 
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of the fecond is blacker, and the cloth made 




them partakes of both thefe colours. 



Ou-poey-tse. This is a name which the Chinefe 



give to a kind of nefts made by certain infects upon thi 
leaves and branches of the tree called yen-fau-tfe 
Thefe nefts are much ufed in dying, and the phyficians 



^employ them in medicine. Some of thefe nefts wei 



brought to Europe, and put into the hands of the cele 
brated Mr. Geoffroy, who, after having examined them 
with the utmoft attention, thought he perceived fome 



I 

conformity in them to thofe excrefcences which grow 
on the leaves of the elm, and which the peafantry call 
elm bladders : he found thefe nefts fo fharp and ailria- 
.gent to the tafte,.that he confidered them as far fu 



perior to every other fpecies of galls ufed by the dyers. 
The Chinefe are however fatisfied that infefts which 



produce a kind of wax^conftrucl: for themfelves on h h e 
brar nes and leaves of this tree, thefe little retreats., 
where they wait for the time of their metamorphofi$,or,. 
at leaft, depofit in fafety their eggs, which compofe that 
fine duft with which the ou-pooy-tfe are filled. Some of 
the ou-poey-tfc are as large as one's fift; but thefe are 
rare, and are' generally produced by a worm of ex- 
traordinary ftrength, cr which has- auociated with an- 

i 

other, as two filk-worms are fometimes feen fhut up in 

the fame ball. The fmalleft ott-poey-tfe 'are about the 
fize of a chefnut ; and in form either round or ob~ 
long ; at firft they are of a dark green colour, which 
afterwards changes to yellow; and the hulk, .though 
pretty -firm, becomes then very brittl 



The Chinefe peafants collect thefe ou-poey-tfe before 



the firft hoar-frofts. They take care to kill the worm 



5nclofed in the hurks, ^nd for this pur pole ex 
for fome time, to the fteam of boiling witter. 





w-poey-tfe are ufed at Pe-kin, for giving paper a dura 
ble and deep^black colour ; in the provinces of Kiang 




nan and Tche*kiang, where a great deal of 
fattin is made, they are employed for dying the filk 
before it is put on the loom. The Chinefe literati alfo 
blacken their beards with them when they become 

white. 

The medicinal properties of the du-poe) >-ffi if we tan 
believe the Chinefe phyficians, are very numerous. 
They introduce them into the competition of many of 
their remedies. They recommend them as an excel- 
lent fpecific for curing inflamations and ulcers, and for 
countera£ting the effedfo of poifon ; and they fay they 
employ them with fuccefs in the dropfy, phthifis, epk 

lepfy, catarrhs, ficknefs, fluxions of the eyes and ears*, 
and in many other diforders. 

It is impoffible to give a lift of the different kinds of 
fifli to be found in the lakes, rivers and feas of China. 
The miflionaries, to whom we are indebted for the 
greater part of the knowledge we have concerning this 
empire, have not thrown fufficient light upoft any 

* 

branch of natural hiftory. They, however, affure us* 
that they obferved in China rnoft of the different kinds 
feen in Europe ; befides which there is a fifti called 
tcharkia-yU) or the fifli in armour, which the Chinefe 
highly efteem. They give it this name, becaufe its 
body is defended by fharp fcales, ranged in ftraight 
lines. The flefh of this fifh is very white, and it taftesi 



almoft like veal. It generally weighs forty pounds. 

When the weather is fine, they catch aaother kind of 
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fo extremely white, that it i§ called the ytm^fijh 




It is, above all* remarkable for its black eye-balls* which 
appear as if fet in two circles of the moil brilliant 

► This fi(h is found Jnfuch abundance on the 
eoaft of the province of Kiang-nari, that four hundred 
pounds weight of them are fometimes taken at one 
haul with a net. , 

The coafts of the province of Tche-kiang fwarm with 
a fpecies of fiffi which have a great refemblance to the 
Newfoundland cod : an incredible quantity of them h 
confumed on the fea coafk of Fo-kien, befides what are 
faked on the fpot, to be tranfported to the interior 
parts of the country. They are taken from the nets, 
and flowed in the holds of the veffels, between layers 
of fait, and, notwithftanding the exceffive beats, they 

are thus tranfported to the remoteft provinces cf the 
empire 



The miffionaries fpeak cf another kind of fifn, the 
figure of which is as fmgular as it is frightful and di 
gulling. The Chinefe, they fay, call it hai-feng ; it 
makes one of their favourite difhes ; and there is fcarce- 




any entertainment given at which it is not ferved 

up. It is generally feen floating near the fea-coafts of 
dhang-tong and Fo-kien, where the miffionaries at firft 
took it for a lump of inanimate matter ; but, having 
made fome of the boys belonging to their vefiel catch 
it, they perceived that this fhapelefs mafs was a living 
and organized being. It fwam about in the tub into- 
which they firft threw it, and lived for a long time 
The Chinefe failors informed the miffionaries, that this 
fifh has four eyes and fix feet \ but on examining i% 

1 4 

with attention, they could only difcover two places 
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where it appeared to have light : for it feemed afraid 
whett; any. thing approached them. If every thing that 
enables the hai-feng to move is to be confidered as feet, 

m ■ 

a number of fmall excrefcences, like buttons, difperfed 
over its body, may be accounted as fuch. It has no 

bones, and it dies on being preffed. This fifh is eafily 
preferved, when put into fait ; and it is tranfported in 
that manner, and fold as a delicacy throughout the 
whole empire : it does not, however, appear to have 
been much reiimed by the miffionaries. 

The Chinefe have a falt-water fifh which they call 
iiu?ig-fou-you 9 that is literally the fijh with a bright belly. 
has a round head, and a mouth like the beak of a 




falcon. It has eight legs round its head, but neither 
fcaies, tail, nor bones. The Geography of Moukden adds, 

that it has two tufts of a beard, which refemble two 
bunches of cord, which it ufes to attach itfelf to the 
bottom of the fea, or to a rock, during a ftorm, or 
when the waves are too ftrong or too much agitated ; 



hence, fprings the name niomre, which the Mantchew 
Tartars give it, fignifying a moored bark. 

The fmall fifn called gold and filver fifh, are kept by 
the Chinefe for ornament in fmall ponds in their gar- 
dens and courts. In warm countries thefe fifh multi- 
ply faft, provided care is taken to collect their fpawn, 
which floats on the water, and which they almofl en- 
tirely devour. This fpawn the Chinefe put into a par- 
ticular velfel expofed to the fun, and preferve there 
until vivified by the heat : gold-fifh, however, feldora 
multiply wfren they are kept in clofe vafes, becaufe they 
are then too much confined. In order to render them 

fruitful, they muft be put into refervoirs of confidera* 
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ble depth , in Tome places at leaft, and which are con 
ftantly fupplied with frefh water. 

At a certain time of the year a prodigious number of 
barks are feen on the great river Yang-tfe-kiang, which 
go thither to purchafe the fpawn of thefe fifh. To- 
wards the month of May the neighbouring inhabitants 
fhut up the river in feveral places with mats and hur- 
dles, and leave only a fpace in the middle fufficient for 
the paffage of barks. The fpawn of the fifh, which the 
Chinefe can diftinguifh at firft fight, although a ftranger 

could perceive no traces of it in the water, is flopped 
by thefe hurdles. The water mixed with fpawn is then 

drawn up, and after it has been put into large veffeis, 

it is fold to merchants, who tranfport it afterwards to 

every part of the empire, and difpofe of it by meafure 

to thofe who are defirous of flocking their ponds and. 
refervoirs* 
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